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Let’s Look At Manuscripts 





By CuristoPpHER CRITTENDEN 


Today in the United States there 
is greater interest than ever before 
in the efficient handling and care of 
official records and in the collection 
and the preservation of private and 
unofficial manuscripts. The way is be- 
ing shown by the National Archives 
more than by any other single agency 
or organization. Most of the states 
have archival agencies; there are 
many collections of private manu- 
scripts, and our people are more con- 
scious than formerly of the need for 
proper care of such materials. 

New techniques have been develop- 
ed for handling archives and manu- 
scripts. There was formed in 1936 
the Society of American Archivists, 
a small organization which has done 
much to erystallize thinking within 
the field and to make a profession of 
such work. Indeed, a new profession 
has been born, similar to library sci- 
ence in some ways but in other ways 
different. 


One of the things most archivists 
have come to do is to make a sharp 
distinction between official archives 
on the one hand—the official records 
of the federal government, the states, 
the counties, and the municipalities— 
and private and unofficial manu- 
scripts on the other—the papers of in- 
dividuals, families, business concerns, 
and other unofficial groups or organ- 
izations. 


I suppose that few if any of you 





*Paper delivered before the College and 
University Section, November 1, 1952, SELA 
Conference. Dr. Crittenden is Director of the 
aren Carolina Department of Archives and 
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face the problem of handling official 
archives. The United States govern- 
ment takes care of its records, the 
states do likewise (or at least many 
of them are now making an effort to 
do so), and the counties, towns and 
cities are also assuming this responsi- 
bility. This is a highly specialized 
field and involves problems of the 
creation of records, filing, disposal of 
useless records, transfer of valuable 
records to the custody of the official 
archival agency, and other matters 
in this general field. This is a subject 
in itself, and it would be possible to 
spend a great deal of time discussing 
it. In fact there are hundreds of spe- 
cialists in the United States today 
who spend all of their working hours 
in this one type of work. 

As college and university librari- 
ans, however, most of you, I under- 
stand, are interested in discussing 
how to deal with problems involving 
private and unofficial manuscripts. 
Should you undertake to have a man- 
uscript collection, and if so what and 
how are you going to collect, how are 
you going to handle the materials 
after you get them, and how can you 
best make them available for use? 

Before I make a few suggestions 
along these lines, let me say that I 
make no pretense of knowing all the 
answers. This entire problem of how 
to deal with manuscripts has been 
faced frankly so very recently and 
there are so many questions yet to be 
answered, so many problems yet un- 
solved, that anyone engaged in such 
work can consider himself hardly 
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more than an amateur. So I look upon 
myself as a mere country boy, trying 
to learn a little about how to plow a 
new field. And if there are experts 
hereabout, you are the ones who are 
trained in the highly developed realm 
of library science. 


At the start, the most fundamental 
question to be asked is: Should our 
library undertake to have a manu- 
script collection? Would such a step 
fit into our general program? The 
answer is not always simple and clear, 
but in general it may be said that the 
library of a large university with a 
graduate school almost certainly 
should do so, and in nearly every 
case has already gone a long way in 
that direction. On the other hand, the 
average junior college probably will 
find no need for such a collection, 
which is intended primarily for re- 
search and therefore can hardly fit 
into its program. In between these 
two extremes come the many four- 
year colleges, some of which offer a 
limited amount of graduate work. 
Should or should not the libraries of 
these institutions have manuscript 
collections? In such cases the decision 
will depend upon a number of factors. 
such as whether there is a special field 
that needs to be covered by a particu- 
lar institution; whether this field is 
already being worked, in whole or in 
part, by some other institution; the 
extent to which the faculty and stu- 
dents engage in advanced research; 
and other similar matters. These vari- 
ous aspects of the problem need to 
be carefully weighed. 


Now suppose you do decide or have 
already decided to have a manuscript 
collection, how should you go about 
it? (And I am assuming that most 
of the larger university libraries have 
already done a great deal in this field 
and have employed specialists for the 
purpose, so that what I have to say 
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will hardly be new to them. I am di- 
recting my remarks more to the small 
library, with a limited manuscript 
collection, and its problems.) In the 
beginning, it would seem to be essen- 
tial to define your field. Geographic- 
ally, should you have no limits at all; 
should you attempt to cover the entire 
South; should you limit yourself to 
your own state, or should you restrict 
your collection to an even smaller 
area? Topically, should you seek to 
cover all subjects, or should you 
choose only one or a small number of 
subjects? Chronologically, will it be 
best to have no limits at all, or should 
you collect only for a certain period? 


To seek the answers to these ques- 
tions one by one, ordinarily, except 
for very large institutions, it is prob- 
ably best to limit the collection to 
not too large an area (say a single 
state). Topically many libraries find 
it best to restrict carefully. For ex- 
ample, a Methodist college might col- 
lect materials relating only to that 
denomination or an agricultural col- 
lege might limit its collection to ma- 
terials relating to agriculture. As for 
chronology, American history covers 
so brief a period that in most cases 
it is perhaps just as well to impose 
no restrictions. 

Having defined the scope of your 
collection, you may find that you will 
need to be somewhat hard-boiled in 
excluding items that do not fit into 
it. A trustee will offer you a letter 
signed by an early American Presi- 
dent from outside your area; a prom- 
inent alumnus will bring in an Egyp- 
tian papyrus, and it’s hard to say 
‘“No.’’ In the long run your materials 
will have much more value if they are 
not a mere aggregation of oddities 
but rather a well-planned collection 
relating to your own chosen field. 
Most prospective donors are reason- 
able when this is explained to them. 
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If you should exclude extraneous 
items. which is a negative approach, 
you should also make an effort to as- 
semble essential items in your own 
field and to build a well-rounded col- 
lection, which is a positive approach. 
One can easily follow the easiest 
course of merely waiting and letting 
the material come in, from whatever 
source it may chance to originate. In 
that way you will acquire some valu- 
able manuscripts, but you will not be- 
gin to obtain all the items that are 
available, and your collection will al- 
most undoubtedly be lopsided. On 
the part of the public there is a ten- 
dency to save and turn over to you 
old manuscripts—the older the most 
valuable, it seems. ‘‘Here are some 
letters I found in a trunk in the attic 
at my grandmother’s home,’’ a pos- 
sible donor will say. And yet there is 
no intrinsic reason why an item dat- 
ed 1750 should be of any more worth 
than one dated 1850 or 1950. There 
is also a tendency to preserve manu- 
scripts relating to wars. ‘‘Would you 
like to have the diary of a member of 
my family who fought in the Mexican 
War or in the Confederate Army or 
in World War I or World War II?”’ 
On the other hand, diaries relating 
to the everyday affairs of life are fre- 
quently considered of no value and 
are destroyed. 


In other words, in preserving man- 
uscripts (and the same is true of 
museum objects) there is frequently 
a tendency to keep the bizarre, the 
spectacluar, and the unusual, some- 
thing that will attract attention. Ac- 
tually, however, the most valuable 
collection is one that illuminates the 
average, normal life of our people 
(or the ordinary procedures of a re- 
ligious group or the usual operation 
of a business organization). Our pur- 
pose should be to round out our col- 
lection with this in mind. 
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Suppose, for example, you are 
building a collection on the history 
of a certain country. In the begin- 
ning you will be likely to accept ma- 
terials on almost any part of that field 
which seems to have historical value. 
After a time, however, it will be well 
to take stock of what you have brought 
together in order to determine 
whether or not your collection is well 
rounded. You probably will find that 
you have a good many materials on 
certain subjects but that you have 
very little on others. Then it will be 
time to make a special effort to bol- 
ster up the weak spots in your col- 
lection. 


Just how are you going to proceed 
in searching for manuscripts? 
Achievement here is largely a matter 
of successful sleuthing, and there can 
be no exact rule as to how it is done. 
But by the use of a little common 
sense, it is not hard to succeed. Here 
are a few suggestions: 


(1) Publicity will help. Through 
the newspapers, the radio, and other 
channels let it be known that you are 
building a collection in a certain field 
and materials will begin to come in. 

(2) Make a list of leading indivi- 
duals or families in your defined area 
and approach them, soliciting their 
manuscripts. 

(3) Work through organized 
groups, such as denominational units 
or associations of business men. 

(4) In general, follow every lead 
you can. Frequently it is necessary to 
go back time after time before you 
actually obtain a particular group of 
manuscripts. A few years ago our 
own Department obtained a very valu- 
able group of manuscripts, relating 
in part to our state, from a man in 
a small town in Connecticut, almost 
under the shadow of Yale University, 
merely by writing a single letter to 
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him. Usually, however, it is not so 
easy. 

(5) Look on the process as a con- 
tinuing one. You will never entirely 
complete your job, for there will al- 
ways be new materials turning up, 
or at least new leads to materials that 
you hope you can obtain. 

How are you going to handle the 
manuscripts after you get them? Here 
are a few of the problems that need 
to be faced: 

(1) Cleaning and fumigation. The 
best thing for cleaning is a special 
piece of equipment known as a clean- 
ing table such as is used in the Na- 
tional Archives. This is quite expen- 
sive, however, and if you cannot ob- 
tain one perhaps the next most suit- 
able thing you can do is to use a 
vacuum cleaner, exercising caution 
with manuscripts in a bad state of 
repair. The best means for fumiga- 
tion is a fumigating vault. If you 
cannot conveniently obtain this equip- 
ment, perhaps you can construct for 
the purpose a reasonably airtight box. 
preferably metal-lined. 

(2) Aecessioning. Of course, every 
group of manuscripts received (but 
not every individual manuscript) 
will need to be accessioned. If your 
collection is, small. perhaps an old- 
fashioned accession book will be suf- 
ficient. Where the collection is larger, 
it will probably still be wise to keep 
such a book (where the complete rec- 
ord of everything received is record- 
ed from day to day under one bind- 
ing), and in addition to maintain 
accession records on cards. One set of 
eards may well be arranged alpha- 
betically by donor, indicating wheth- 
er each unit is a gift, loan, or pur- 
chase. Another set filed chronologic- 
ally may also be helpful. 

(3) Arrangement. The archivist 
today is guided largely by what is 
known as respect de fonds, or respect 
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for origins, which means that the ar- 
rangement of official records when 
received should not be disturbed. In 
the case of unofficial manuscripts, 
however, while this principle may be 
followed in a few cases where the 
papers received are already well ar- 
ranged, in most cases they are not in 
order, and it is necessary to arrange 
them. In so doing the best and sim- 
plest system is chronological. Subject 
classification is usually dangerous, 
since different classifiers and users 
may differ as to which items go under 
what subjects, and any selection of 
subject headings is obliged to be more 
or less arbitrary. There can be no 
argument about chronology. 

(4) Housing. There is nothing 
complicated to learn about housing 
and equipment. The area in which 
the manuscripts are kept should be 
air conditioned and there should be 
no sunlight. If this is impracticable. 
you can at least seek to prevent too 
much light. heat, humidity, or dry- 
ness. Ordinary filing cabinets do well 
as containers, or you can use library 
shelving with boxes on the shelves. 
For repair the old silk and Japanese 
tissue method has for the most part 
been abandoned, because it has been 
found not to last very long. Also, it 
is very slow. The modern method, as 
all of you know, is lamination. A lam- 
inating machine at the present time 
is expensive, but perhaps you can ar- 
range to have the job done outside 
the library. 

(5) Control. Control of your col- 
lection is essential. That is, you need 
to have finding aids that show what 
you have and where it can be located. 
If you acquire large quantities of 
manuscripts, there may be a tendency 
to fall behind in preparing records of 
what you have. Rather than attempt 
to do detailed work on some groups 
of manuscripts while others remain 
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without any record at all being made 
of them for months or even years, 
probably it is best to have first of all 
top control. That is, you have some 
record, even though it may be brief 
and limited in scope, of every group 
of manuscripts in your collection. 
Here accessioning, already mentioned, 
is your first step. Later, when top 
control has been established, you can 
undertake to achieve more minute con- 
trol. to prepare more detailed descrip- 
tions or inventories of various bodies 
of manuscripts. 

Should you use a card catalog? 
Possibly, in order to list what you 
have. But of more value to users will 
be a descriptive inventory of each 
group of manuscripts in the entire 
collection. Such a descriptive inven- 
tory will vary in length from a few 
lines to perhaps two or three typed 
pages, depending on the number of 
items in the group and the signifi- 
eance of the material. It should in- 
clude the title of the group of papers; 
the identity of, and other information 
about, the principal person or per- 
sons; the main location or locations; 
a list of important signers of letters 
or documents; and other similar data. 
Also, it should indicate for what top- 
ies the materials is most useful. These 
inventories, on letter size or other 
large sheets, are perhaps best handled 
by being bound in loose-leaf binders. 
They ean form the basis for an even- 
tual printed guide to your collection. 
Cards are better, however, if a group 
of manuscripts is to be added to fre- 
quently. 

Should you index your various 
groups of manuscripts? It will be of 
advantage to users if this can be 
done. but as all of you know from 
experience, indexing is tedious and 
time-consuming work, so that this 
should be put off to the last, when 
the other control-steps already men- 
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tioned have been taken. The truth is 
that most of us simply do not have 
the staff for this task, so that to do 
much of it we are likely to have to 
wait for another WPA or something 
similar when an effort is made to find 
useful tasks for unemployed white- 
collar workers. 


Various efforts have been made and 
are still in the making for the prep- 
aration of a union list of manuscript 
holdings. The Historical Records Sur- 
vey began this work but did not fin- 
ish it. I understand that your library 
organizations have been trying to 
make plans toward this end, and for a 
number of years the American His- 
torical Association attempted to get 
it done. At the present time the So- 
ciety of American Archivists and the 
American Association for State and 
Local History have a joint commit- 
tee that is trying to get something 
started. It can be done and probably 
will be done before too long, and the 
end product will be of tremendous 
value to researchers. To do the job 
right will be a very large task, prob- 
ably much larger than is realized by 
many of those who are interested. 

And now we come to the final main 
topic, the use of your manuscript 
collection, which has already been 
touched on to some extent. Of course, 
a manuscript collection is never go- 
ing to be used by vast numbers of 
people, for only a limited group is in- 
terested and qualified to work in it. 
At the same time, however, you do 
want it to be used by as many com- 
petent persons as possible, and you 
want to facilitate its use by such per- 
sons after they have come to you. 
Notices of significant acquisitions may 
well be published in library, histori- 
eal, and other such journals. A leaf- 
let containing a brief description may 
perhaps be printed or otherwise pro- 
cessed and distributed, and a detailed 
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inventory should eventually be pub- 
lished. In helping searchers, one of 
the best methods is to have a brief 
interview with each one when he first 
comes, finding out what he is 
seeking, suggesting the most likely 
sources that are in your custody, and 
making available such materials for 
his use. 

All of us in this game receive from 
time to time requests that we search 
the manuscripts for certain informa- 
tion (and, of course, in your library 
work you receive similar requests). 
These vary all the way from an en- 
treaty that we practically write a doc- 
toral dissertation to a request that 
we check one or two items in a search 
for certain definite and limited in- 
formation. How shall we handle such 
requests? Obviously we cannot spend 
days or weeks doing detailed research 
work for a single individual, while 
on the other hand we do not wish to 
reply with a blunt ‘‘No, we can’t 
help you in any way.’’ The best solu- 
tion would appear to be in the nature 
of a compromise, to do a limited 
amount of research or to make a spot 
check, but beyond that to inform the 
enquirer that certain bodies of manu- 
scripts may contain information on 
the topic in view, that he will be 
glad to make these available if the 
researcher can pay us a visit, or, if 
that is impracticable, to refer him to 
a private searcher who will make a 
charge for the work. 

Should we permit our materials to 
be copied in extenso? My own reac- 
tion is: Yes, by all means. We don’t 
want to hide our light under a bushel, 
but rather to secure as wide circula- 
tion of our materials as possible. I 
know that there are institutions that 
discourage such copying, so that you 
eannot have access to their materials 
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without actually paying them a visit 
and using the originals. But to me 
that represents a narrow, astigmatic 
point of view. Aside from everything 
else, it is important in this atomic 
age to have security copies of your 
manuscript materials preserved out- 
side your own institution. 

I feel that if at all practicable we 
ought to make arrangements to pro- 
vide copies, and to render this ser- 
vice at cost. If we have the necessary 
equipment and personnel for the pur- 
pose, that is all to the good. If we 
do not, we may well make arrange- 
ments for providing copies through 
some other means. In our own institu- 
tion, up until a few years ago we had 
no such facilities, but we arranged to 
have copies made commercially. More 
recently we have acquired the neces- 
sary equipment. so that we can pro- 
vide microfilm, photostat, or other 
photographie copies. 

These, then, are some of the mat- 
ters to be considered in connection 
with manuscript collections. In the 
limited time at my disposal it has 
been possible only to hit the high 
spots. I hope that what I have said 
has not been too much what you al- 
ready knew before coming here and 
that some of the suggestions may pos- 
sibly have been of some value. The 
entire field of manuscripts and their 
handling has been opened up only 
recently and, we who are engaged in 
this work need the assistance and aid 
of you professionals in the older and 
longer cultivated field of library sci- 
ence. There is a fine opportunity for 
mutual cooperation in these two close- 
ly related activities, between our two 
interrelated professions, and I hope 
and believe that much will be ac- 
complished by such cooperative en- 
deavor in the future. 
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Cooperative Book Selection Agreements 
Among Neighboring College Libraries* 


By Artuur T. HaMiin 


In a paper published three years 
ago the then president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presented libra- 
rians with the harsh choice of co- 
operating in building great research 
collections, or perishing from suffoca- 
tion in a professional sense.! President 
Colwell had his eye focused on the 
research libraries of the great uni- 
versities which continue to grow 
geometrically, and the obvious evil 
involved in such growth with its at- 
tendant costs. He sketched his per- 
sonal, somewhat idealized concept of 
library resources required by a uni- 
versity: (1) an undergraduate or 
general education library of certain- 
ly not more than 50,000 volumes in 
its own building, designed and 
operated for college students; (2) in 
another. separate building, a current 
research library for graduate students 
and faculty whose collection should 
be built only for current research 
needs, not for the possible needs of 
the future or for the perpetuation 
of catastrophies of the past (Presi- 
dent Colwell had in mind a collection 
of certainly not more than a million 
volumes); (3) finally, the univer- 
sity would have use of the facilities 
of a regional library—a library’s 
library—where the little used items 
would be held in one copy for com- 





*Paper delivered before the College and Uni- 
versity Section, November 1, 1952. SELA Con- 
ference. Mr. Hamlin is Executive Secretary of 
the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries. 

a Ernest C. Colwell. “Cooperation or Suffo- 
cation.”” College and Research Libraries, 10: 
195, July, 1949. 
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mon use, no limit laid to size. We 
have such a library today, of course, 
in the Midwest Inter-Library Center. 

President Colwell had his sights 
set on the university problem. This 
is a matter of size and cost, of course, 
but it is also a matter of improve- 
ment of teaching and facilitating re- 
search. What he had to say to the 
leaders of universities has a very di- - 
rect bearing on the effective opera- 
tion of college libraries. The system 
which he presents—please remember 
any such system is theoretical and 
somewhat arbitrary and must be 
molded and shaped by local circum- 
stance—is one which college libraries 
can share to their advantage. 

So far. most of the important co- 
operative agreements in regard to 
book selection have been in the re- 
search library field. The famous 
Farmington Plan is national in scope. 
On the regional basis we have the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center. In 
small areas the pre-eminence of one 
research library often leads to un- 
written cooperative agreements. I 
have in mind the obvious influence 
of a Harvard Library on Boston Col- 
lege and Wellesley, or of Ohio State 
on Kenyon and Denison. There are 
also many local agreements such as 
that between the University of Chi- 
cago, the Newberry, and the John 
Crerar. Another equally well known 
is that between Duke and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Our college libraries have had va- 
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rious cooperative agreements in build- 
ing their collections, but in relatively 
few cases have these progressed far 
beyond the stage of deciding which 
will collect all state documents or 
the rarer local history. Everyone 
knows of a few important exceptions 
when undergraduate institutions have 
taken major steps to provide joint 
library facilities, as was done in 
Nashville years ago. The Southeast 
has, of course. led the country in the 
cooperative movements of its colleges 
and universities. 


Before going into what college 
libraries have done cooperatively, we 
ought to have clearly in mind what 
a college library is supposed to do. 
The standard text on college library 
administration presents the functions 
as follows :? 


1. Provide the study and refer- 
ence materials required for supple- 
menting classroom instruction . 


2. Provide the technical and 
specialized study materials needed 
to keep the faculty abreast of their 
fields for teaching purposes. A 
great deal of this material will be 
current, specialized journals ... 
(in the social sciences and humani- 
ties as well as the sciences) ... 

3. Provide as far as possible the 
materials for research needed by 
individual faculty members . . 
This function has to do with re- 
sources necessary if the individual 
faculty member is to make con- 
tributions to the extension of the 
boundaries of his field of knowl- 
edge... ’ 

4. Encourage students to use 
books independently as a means to 
the acquisition of knowledge not 
only during the college years but 
after and to cooperate with the fac- 
ulty in developing student interests 
in general reading. 


Three additional minor points cover 
responsibilities for postcollegiate edu- 
cation of alumni, materials for exten- 


sion and correspondence students, and 
cooperation with other libraries in 


Guy Lyle, The Administration x the 
olin Ae, 2nd ed. rev. N. Y., H. W. Wil- 
son, 1949, p. 24. 
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strengthening 
the region. 
Now it is readily apparent that 
every institution must provide its 
own study and reference materials 


library resources in 


required for supplementing  class- 
room instruction. This should be 
within the means of almost any col- 
lege. No great number of books or 
related materials are required, but 
collections must be fresh and vigor- 
ous. Likewise the encouragement of 
students to use books independently 
is a local responsibility which does 
not require great collections or large 
expenditures. New material must be 
constantly flowing in, and old ma- 
terial flowing out of the building. 
Harvie Branscomb’s Teaching with 
Books makes it very apparent that 
a collection of 20,000 or 25,000 vol- 
umes will go at least a long way to- 
ward meeting all undergraduate 
needs in a small, liberal arts college, 
provided the collection is very fresh, 
vigorous, and selected with super- 
human care.* 

Unfortunately, every college li- 
brary must provide for its faculty 
as well as its students, and these 
needs present the major difficulties. 
The wealthier institutions often go 
a long way toward meeting the needs 
to keep their faculties up-to-date in 
their fields for teaching purposes. 
Only a very few colleges go far in 
attempting to provide the materials 
of research needed by individual 
faculty members. A few, small, spe- 
cial collections, the gift of wealthy 
alumni or the pet projects of influ- 
ential faculty, are as far as most 
college libraries can go in this re- 
spect. To meet these faculty needs 
cooperation is essential. There is real- 
ly no alternative. 





8. Harvie Branscomb. Teaching With Books. 
Chicago, Association of American Colleges and 
the American Library Association, 1940. See 
particularly Chapter 9, “How large should 


the collgee library be?’ 
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In recent years colleges in the same 
city and sometimes with adjacent 
borders have taken important steps 
in joining their resources to provide 
for faculty library facilities, but it 
is only a year ago, that colleges in 
separate cities have made an import- 
ant commitment of this sort. In Sep- 
tember, 1951, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 
and Amherst Colleges formed the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center. 
Member libraries provide equal dues. 
For the present, space in the Mt. 
Holyoke College library has been 
made available to the Center. The 
organization does not yet have a staff 
of its own but may require this in 
the not too far distant future. 

The Hampshire Inter-Library Cen- 
ter was founded primarily to provide 
those facilities for the three faculties 
which no one of the institutions could 
provide independently. The Center is 
essentially President Colwell’s  re- 
search library, except that the one 
serves college faculties and the other 
serves the advanced members of uni- 
versity families. 

The first annual report of the Cen- 
ter (1951-1952)* tells the initial ad- 
vances made: 


The branch of activity first be- 
gun ... concerned periodical sub- 
scriptions, 119 of which have now 
been placed by the Center in the 
interest of its members. During the 
year the faculties of the three mem- 
ber colleges examined their own 
current subscription lists and re- 
commended journals which might 
be foregone on the local campus 
if the Center would take responsi- 
bility for them. While a large num- 
ber of the suggestions are still un- 
der review and discussion, agree- 
ment in these 119 instances repre- 
sents a remarkable accomplishment 
when viewed against the back- 
ground of local self sufficiency and 
autonomy which had previously 
prevailed. They fall into two broad 
categories: (a) journals previously 
maintained by one, two or three of 
the members (a total of 98), (b) 





4. Hexographed statement available on ap- 
pantie from Newton McKeon, Librarian, Am- 
erst College Library. 
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journals new to the area (a total 
of 21). The former represent econ- 
omies effected by reducing what 
had been 180 subscriptions to 98 
journals nearly by half. The latter 
exemplify the Center’s constructive 
potentialities. 

... Current issues of these jour- 
nals are circulated to the three 
member libraries, in each of which 
they are on separate display for a 
period of a month. A routing order 
has been set up for each journal to 
allow priority for particular local 
needs and interests. As volumes 
are completed, they are to be 
bound and stored by the Center. 

. .. The acceptance by the Cen- 
ter of retrospective files of jour- 
nals to which it subscribes consti- 
tuted the year’s other major area 
of activity. After the assent of the 
interested departments of the three 
colleges had been obtained, the 
files of 23 journals were trans- 
ferred to the Center. The best file 
of each was selected for retention, 
and duplicates were segregated. At 
the close of the year 2462 serial 
volumes were held and approxi- 
mately 1600 duplicate volumes 
were listed preliminary to disposal. 
Books numbering 25 titles, gifts of 
the Williams and Mount Holyoke 
College Libraries, constitute the 
balance of the year’s receipts. 

Shelving is by height. Classifica- 
tion has been dispensed with. Cata- 
loguing has been done by the 
Mount Holyoke College Library, 
which has supplied cards for the 
Center and for the members. The 
latter have filed these cards in 
their public catalogues. 


The report concludes with a signifi- 
cant statement that the Center is con- 
cerned with ‘‘esteemed and valued 
materials,’’ and apparently not with 
“dead storage items’’ suitable for a 
regional depository. The Center will, 
then, be weeded periodically. It will 
be a vigorous, live, research collection. 
The special treasures which the col- 
leges now own, whether Wordsworth 
letters or William Blake originals, 
will probably remain where they are. 
But the important documents, the 
essential journals, and the expensive 
scholarly sets will. as the venture de- 
velops, be acquired by or transferred 
to the Center. 
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The three college libraries now own 
an average of about 290,000 volumes 
each. They will not immediately 
shrink to 30,000 or 40,000 volumes, 
or dismiss half their staffs, or turn 
hundreds of thousands of dollars back 
to their administrations. The change 
in emphasis will be gradual, and sav- 
ings will be more in terms of better 
teaching and research than in dollars 
and cents. 


So far it is the great research li- 
braries which have felt the need for 
regional depositories for little used 
materials such as the Midwest Cen- 
ter. The Hampshire Centers of the 
future will also need such regional 
centers. In this way the support of 
colleges will be added to the support 
of the universities and big reference 
libraries. The Midwest Inter-Library 
Center is now studying ways and 
means of cooperation with college li- 
brary programs until such time as 
neighborhood Centers for groups of 
colleges become realities. 


This picture of a series of circles 
of library service for colleges, an un- 
dergraduate library on campus, a 
nearby center with live research ma- 
terials, and a huge mass of little used 
records in the distant regional cen- 
ter is a little too pat and idealistic 
to fit the needs and the moods of all 
American campuses. I am convinced, 
however, that it is the pattern of the 
future. As librarians we cannot con- 
tinue to go it alone. We must have 
this type of bold, cooperative leader- 
ship in small areas. We must remove 
the curse of bigness, a golden calf, 
which the library world has worship- 
ed all too long. Why should receipt 
of its millionth volume be a cause 
of celebration to an institution? Will 
Harvard University celebrate its 
10,000,000 volume or the Library of 
Congress its 100,000,000? I think not. 
Here is a recent statement of the Di- 
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rector of the Harvard University 
Library: 

The first and most obvious thing 
to say about university libraries of 
the future is that they will con- 
tinue to grow. Some of us have 
spent a good share of our lives try- 
ing to increase the size of libraries 
and have perhaps failed to realize 
that one of the easiest things we 
could do was to make our libraries 
grow rapidly. Library growth re- 
minds me of the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice, who turned on the water but 
didn’t know the combination with 
which to turn it off and so was 
swamped by the results. That is 
now happening to many of us, and 
while we still enjoy the swimming, 
we are beginning to be worried 
about the future. I often say that 
one of my duties at Harvard—per- 
haps the most important of them 
—is to keep its library from grow- 
ing as fast as it has grown in the 
past. So far I must confess I have 
failed miserably.5 
Some day, of course, somebody is 

going to get drowned if that flow 
of water is not brought under con- 
trol, and a drain or two opened up. 

Finally, local cooperation forces us 
to spell out our objectives and poli- 
cies. Librarians do not do enough of 
this. The more discussion and under- 
standing of library objectives, the 
better will be cooperation on campus 
as well as away from it. 

I hope the Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center will get national attention. 
I hope it will spark a great many 
similar ventures in other parts of the 
country. No two groups will want to 
do things just the same way, and 
variation to fit local circumstances 
is desirable. The alternative to library 
cooperation is a gradual decline to 
the general level of a cemetery, to 
quote President Colwell, or a rat 
hole, to use Mr. Metealf’s phrase. In 
short, there is really no alternative 
for many institutions. and the wisest 
are those who seek the solution before 
their need is extreme. 

5. Keyes D. Metealf. “University nee 


face the future.” Library Quarterly, 22: 5-6, 
January, 1952. 
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Cataloging in the Small Public Library; 
A Survey Made By the SELA Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification” 


By Crype Pettus 


As a first step in a long term 
project to establish cataloging stan- 
dards, the SELA Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification under- 
took a survey of the procedures car- 
ried on in the small public libraries 
of the nine Southeastern states. In 
view of the large number of small 
libraries in the southern region, and 
the small attention given to their 
problems, the survey seemed par- 
ticularly worth while. The making of 
an effective catalog has always been 
a problem in the small, understaffed 
library. For the library with a single 
professional librarian, the catalog 
has been characterized as ‘‘a necessary 
evil,’’ which ‘‘shou!d be simplified 
to the point where it is merely the 
essential key to the location of books 
and subject material.’ With the 
idea of putting first things first, in- 
terpreted as work with readers. the 
librarian has frequently found the 
time left over much too brief for 
cataloging according to library school 
standards. Yet there is no question 
of the service of the catalog in in- 
terpreting the limited book collection 
of the small library. 


Few studies have been made of the 
cataloging needs of the small library. 


*Report delivered before the Catalog Section, 
October 31, 1952, SELA Conference. Miss Pet- 
tus is Associate Professor in the Division of 
Librarianship at Emory University. 

1. Charlotte Douglas, “Cataloging and the 
One-Man Library,” Ontario Library Review, 
28 :320, August, 1944. 
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To quote from the Pierce report: ‘‘It 
is, unfortunately, almost inevitable 
that the procedures and practices de- 
veloped for and effective in larger 
library units should be the most dis- 
eussed. They are the basis of the 
teaching of technical processes in the 
library schools .. . Every library ad- 
ministrator, library school teacher, 
and textbook writer realizes that some 
modification of the elaborate proced- 
ures of a large organization is neces- 
sary for medium and small libraries. 
They will, therefore, indicate that 
certain particular procedures should 
be modified. But nowhere is there an 
integrated picture of the technical 
administrative pattern for a library 
of a given size.’ 

To obtain information on present 
practices in the Southeast, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared covering the 
details of cataloging and related pro- 
cedures. The majority of the ques- 
tions were aimed at exploring the ex- 
tent to which the libraries employed 
cataloging simplifications and time 
savers. Miss Mann had suggested a 
number of these: (1) the fullest pos- 
sible use of printed cards; (2) the 
simplification of cards by omitting 
some information called for in the 
catalog code; (3) reduction in the 
amount of search involved in estab- 

2. Watson O’Dell Pierce, Work Measure- 


ment in Public Libraries, New York, Social 
Science Research Council, 1949, p. 211. 
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lishing author’s names; (4) full in- 
formation about a book on the author 
eard only; (5) reduction in the num- 
ber of added entry cards made; (6) 
reduction in the number of analytic 
cards made by the use of printed 
catalogs and indexes; (7) giving up 
certain records or routines long con- 
sidered essential in the catalog de- 
partment. (8) elimination of cata- 
loging for pamphlets, unless a pamph- 
let is to be preserved permanently.® 

A mailing list was compiled from 
the 1951 edition of the American Li- 
brary Directory, ineluding all li- 
braries in the Southeast classified as 
**public,’’ with book collections of 
from 5,000 to 30,000 volumes. It was 
the original intention of the Com- 
mittee to include all public libraries 
of the region with collections of 
25,000 volumes, and under. Since it 
seemed unlikely, however, that the 
smallest libraries would have a li- 
brarian familiar with the terms used 
on the questionnaire, it was decided 
to exclude the libraries with collec- 
tions under 5,000 volumes. The up- 
per limit was extended because the 
Directory listed so few libraries with 
collections between 25,000 and 30,000 
volumes. 

In March of 1952, the questionnaire 
was mailed to three hundred and fif- 
ty-one libraries in the states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi. North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. Nearly 
24 per cent of these libraries are in 
the state of Georgia. Second highest 
in the number of small public li- 
braries is North Carolina, with near- 
ly 21 per cent. The number of county 
and regional libraries was found to 
be almost 49 per cent of the whole. 

One hundred and fifty-one li- 





3. Margaret Mann, Introduction to Catalog- 
ing and the Classification of Books, 2nd ed., 
a American Library Association, 1943, 
p. a 
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braries, 43 per cent, returned the 
questionnaire. Many librarians ex- 
pressed interest in the survey, eight 
of these writing an explanatory let- 
ter enclosed with the questionnaire. 
In view of the length of the question- 
naire, this response was considered 
good. The field representative of one 
state wrote, ‘‘ Apparently you are aim- 
ing at some things which concern me 
greatly...’ 


For purposes of tabulation, the 
libraries were grouped by size of 
book collections: group I, 5,000 to 
9,999 volumes; group II, 10,000 to 
19,999 volumes; group III, 20,000 
to 31,999 volumes. Figures given by 
the libraries themselves were used. 
Two libraries were omitted because 
their reported book stock had passed 
the limit of 32,000 volumes. More 
than 42 per cent of the libraries were 
found to be in the middle group, with 
book collections ranging from 10,000 
to 19,999 volumes. 


Analysis of the first questions 
showed the library situations in which 
the cataloging procedures are being 
carried on. The median book collec- 
tion of group I was found to be 7,541 
volumes ; of group II, 13,854 volumes; 
and of group III, 25,285 volumes. 
The median of volumes added in the 
latest complete year proceeds nor- 
mally from the lowest to the highest 
groups, with 626 volumes for group I, 
1,285 for group II, and 2,351 for 
group III. Replies to the question 
about staff members showed that over 
30 per cent of the libraries in group 
I are one-librarian libraries. Three of 
these reported a single part-time li- 
brarian. In group II, the one-man 
libraries were a little less than 8 per 
cent, while in group II, a single li- 
brarian was found in only one in- 
stance. Although the question on staff 
members included cataloging staff, 
a second question related specifically 
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to catalogers. Librarian-catalogers 
were reported by nearly 48 per cent 
of the libraries answering this ques- 
tion. More than one staff member 
having a share in the cataloging was 
found in 28 per cent of the libraries. 
Comments such as ‘‘no cataloging 
staff,’’ ‘‘ we all catalog when we have 
time,’’ were made. 


CATALOG AND SHELF-LIST 
MAINTAINED 


Cataloging standards are provided 
in Post-War Standards for Public 
Iibraries* for libraries with book 
stocks ranging from 18,000 to 750,000 
volumes, and over. These apply, there- 
fore, only to group III of the libraries 
surveyed, and 15 per cent of the li- 
braries in group II. However, this 
relevant statement is made, ‘‘Even 
small libraries will need a dictionary 
catalog and a shelf list. Most libraries, 
except the smallest, will have a separ- 
ate catalog of the children’s collec- 
tion. When a library becomes large 
enough to require branches, separate 
catalogs, both for adults and children, 
must be compiled for the branches.’’ 

Comments on the questionnaires 
showed that in many of the libraries 
surveyed cataloging is in the pioneer 
stages. ‘‘We do not do any real cata- 
loging as yet; have plans to build a 
eatalog.’’ ‘‘We are only partially 
eataloged; working on the backlog.’’ 
That some of the catalogs are incom- 
plete was indicated by such state- 
ments as, ‘‘At present only title cards 
for fiction are being made. The shelf- 
list will serve as an author file.’’ A 
state library supervisor, in comment- 
ing on the survey, wrote, ‘‘Except 
where a professional librarian is em- 
ployed, we have discouraged the mak- 
ing of a catalog other than a simple 





4. American Library Association. Commit- 
tee on Post-War Planning. Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1948, 91 p. 

5. Ibid., p. 87. 
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author and title card index of the 
books in the collection.’’ 

In group I, 69 per cent of the li- 
braries reported both a catalog and 
a shelf-list; 19 per cent have a cata- 
log, but no shelf-list; nearly 10 per 
cent have a shelf-list only; while one 
library reported neither. The per- 
centage of libraries maintaining both 
a catalog and a shelf-list increases in 
group II to 89; and 100 per cent of 
the libraries in group III maintain 
both. A separate catalog for chil- 
dren’s books was reported by 52 per 
cent of the libraries. 

A question on the location of the 
shelf-list was included to discover the 
possibility of its use either to supple- 
ment or to substitute temporarily for 
the catalog. The reports showed that 
the shelf-list is located in a public 
room, usually in the trays of the pub- 
lic eatalog, in 77 per cent of the li- 
braries in group I, in 36 per cent of 
the libraries in group II, and in 14 
per cent of those in group III. The 
decreasing percentage in groups II 
and III may be an indication of less 
need for reinforcing the catalog in 
the larger libraries. The value of the 
shelf-list for public use is pointed 
out by W. H. Jesse in Shelf Work in 
Libraries, ‘‘Where the shelf list has 
been made available to the public 
and its use encouraged it has been 
found to be extremely valuable.’”¢ 


BRANCHES AND BRANCH LIBRARY 
CATALOGS 


The librarian’s own statement in 
regard to branches was accepted, but 
bookmobile stations and school de- 
posits, specified as such, were not 
included. Branches were reported by 
a little over 23 per cent of the li- 
braries in group I, by 39 per cent of 
those in group II, and by nearly 74 





6. William H. Jesse. Shelf Work in Libraries. 
Culeee®. American Library Association, 1952, 
p. 53. 
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per cent of those in group III. More 
than a single branch to a library was 
found in only one instance in group 
I. Branch catalogs were reported in 
40 per cent of the branches in groups 
I and II, and in 64.5 per cent of those 
in group III. Several libraries with 
more than one branch reported a cata- 
log had been provided thus far for 
only one. A central catalog and a cen- 
tral shelf-list of branch collections 
were discovered in less than 14 per 
cent of the total number of libraries 
with branches, but a central shelf- 
list was found in 42 per cent of the 
libraries. 


ACCESSION AND Copy NuMBERS 


Accessioning is a time honored prac- 
tice in the preparation of the book. 
Cutter defines the accession number 
as ‘‘the number given to a volume in 
the order of its addition to the li- 
brary.’’* Since the accession number 
is used only once, it serves to identify 
the book. The use of both accession 
and copy numbers suggests two num- 
bers for the same purpose. The sur- 
vey showed that more than 36 per 
cent of the libraries use both acces- 
sion and copy numbers; 60 per cent, 
accession numbers only; and 3.5 per 
cent, copy numbers only. 

The accession book is recommended 
by Miss Akers as ‘‘one of the best 
accession records for the small library, 
especially if there are frequent 
changes in personnel.’’® Of the li- 
braries that use accession numbers, 
over 83 per cent keep an accession 
book. The reports show greater use 
in the smaller libraries: in groups I 
and II, over 90 per cent, as compared 
with group III, where the percentage 
of the libraries that keep an accession 





7. Charles A. Guttes. Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalog, 4th ed. Ss ington, Government 
Printing Office, 1904, 13. 

. Susan G. Akers. banete Library Catalog- 
ing, 3rd ed. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1944, p. 167. 
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book is a little under 63 per cent. One 
librarian made the comment that 
‘‘We kept a book until last year, but 
now we use a numbering machine and 
put the information on_ shelf-list 
eards.’’ 


PRINTED AND OTHER CENTRALLY 
SUPPLIED CARDS 


Answers to the question on the use 
of printed cards indicated that 60 
per cent of the libraries take advan- 
tage of centralized cataloging in some 
form, either by use of printed cards 
or the state cataloging service avail- 
able in Georgia. Use by the larger 
libraries was found to be greater, 76 
per cent of group III, as compared 
with 53 per cent each of groups I and 
II. Of the libraries using printed 
eards, 28 per cent get both Library 
of Congress and Wilson cards. When 
only one kind was reported, there is 
a greater use of Wilson cards; 64 
per cent, as compared with 36 per 
eent for Library of Congress cards. 
Comments show that use is made of 
whatever is obtainable. In several in- 
stances it was indicated that the num- 
ber of printed cards was not large, 
‘*A few L. C. and Wilson cards. Most 
are typed in the library.’’ 

With the exception of a single li- 
brary,® Georgia libraries only are able 
to take advantage of a state cataloging 
service. Twenty-four Georgia _li- 
braries, 77 per cent of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire, make use of the 
state service; but more than a third 
of these get printed cards as well, 
showing that their cataloging needs 
are not completely satisfied by the 
state service. 

A question on the length of wait 
for printed cards was included to test 
the assumption that delay in receiv- 





9. The Mullins Public Library, Mullins, 
South Carolina, reported that cards for non- 
fiction are supplied by the University of South 
Carolina. 
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ing cards was one reason for non-use. 
The answers were difficult to tabu- 
late, due to variation in the unit of 
time and indefiniteness in the reply. 
There were many answers similar to: 
‘‘a month or less, sometimes a few 
days,’’ and ‘‘three or four weeks,’’ 
or simply, ‘‘varies.’’ The reports on 
length of wait for state cards varied 
widely from ‘‘immediately’’ and 
‘‘rather promptly’’ to ‘‘120 days’’ 
and ‘‘from 60 to 365 days.’’ The 
median for those libraries that answer- 
ed the question with a specific num- 
ber of days was found to be fourteen 
days for both Library of Congress 
and Wilson cards and thirty days for 
state cards. From the additional com- 
ments, there is no doubt that delay 
in receiving cards from central sour- 
ees is the reason for locally made 
eards. ‘‘We do not buy many printed 
eards because it slows up the process 
of getting books to the public.’’ ‘‘We 
use our own because printed cards 
come too late.’’ A library using Wil- 
son cards only, wrote ‘‘Length of 
wait for cards is one of our worst 
problems.’’ 


A question on the time of ordering 
printed cards showed that over 60 
per cent of the libraries wait for the 
book to arrive before ordering. There 
is little difference in this matter be- 
tween Library of Congress and Wil- 
son card users. Two possible explana- 
tions were given: ‘‘too many books 
reported o.p. after ordering’’; ‘‘we 
are cataloging a library that is ten 
years old.’’ 

A question on the time of catalog- 
ing when printed cards are used show- 
ed that 55 per cent of the libraries 
wait for the arrival of the cards be- 
fore cataloging. About 32 per cent 
use some form of temporary catalog- 
ing; 13.4 per cent catalog at once 
those books that are in demand. Two 
indications of the form of temporary 
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cataloging were found: ‘‘a temporary 
shelf card is made’’; ‘‘we make an 
author and title card immediately 
and use until the book is catalogued.’’ 


UsE OF THE UNIT CarRD 


The use of a standard form of card 
for both main and added entries is 
recommended to relieve the profes- 
sional librarian of the necessity for 
duplicating cards. This is a time saver 
in libraries where the staff includes 
clerical assistants. However. to quote 
again from Work Measurement in 
Public Libraries, ‘‘It is only the large 
library with good training procedures 
and trained supervisory staff which 
ean effectively utilize part-time un- 
trained assistants.’"° In the small 
library it often saves time to shorten 
the added entry: cards. Answers to this 
question show that only 14 per cent 
of the libraries make all the added 
entries in a shorter form. A briefer 
eard for fiction is reported by 18 
per cent. Four libraries noted that 
the title card is the exception. An- 
other mentioned the title and shelf- 
list cards. 


AMOUNT OF SEARCH FOR THE 
AvuTHOR’s NAME 


‘‘The amount of search involved in 
establishing names . . . may be cur- 
tailed very often without doing any 
harm to the general library pro- 
gram.’’!! Of the libraries surveyed 
32 per cent use the form in the Stan- 
dard Catalog or other single refer- 
ence aid, while only 18 per cent re- 
ported the use of two or more refer- 
ence aids. The author’s dates are 
omitted by 74 per cent of the libraries. 
Of the libraries that use authors’ 
dates, nearly half indicated that they 
do so only under certain circum- 
stances, usually when easily available. 
In the use of reference aids a cor- 





10. Pierce, op. cit., p. 212. 
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relation with the size of the library 
is seen: 50 per cent of group I make 
no search for the author’s name, 
while this percentage in group II de- 
creases to 34.5, and in group III to 
12.5. In the omission of authors’ dates 
also, the percentage is higher in the 
smallest libraries: group I, 86 per 
cent ; group II, 71 per cent ; and group 
III, 66 per cent. 


SIMPLIFICATION oF Detarus oN CARDS 


‘*‘Librarians in school libraries and 
in small public libraries have found 
that the more simple in form the 
eatalog cards are, the more usable 
they are.’’!? A tendency to simplify 
the imprint items (place, publisher, 
date), was found in the libraries sur- 
veyed. Only four libraries omit the 
imprint entirely; but less than half 
of the others (47 per cent) give all 
three items. The most frequently 
found item of omission was the place 
of publication. This item was omitted 
by 48 per cent of the libraries. Only 
one library reported the omission of 
the name of the publisher; four li- 
braries, the date. Place of publication 
and name of the publisher are given 
in abbreviated form in well over half 
the libraries. 

Two questions about the date were 
asked. The first was concerned with 
the choice of publication date or lat- 
est copyright date. Answers to this 
question showed that a much larger 
percentage of the libraries prefer the 
latest copyright date: 72 per cent, 
as compared with 28 per cent which 
prefer publication date. Included in 
the 28 per cent are those libraries 
which reported the use of the latest 
copyright date when no date was 
found on the title-page. The second 
question concerned the search made 





11. Mann, op. cit., p. 250. 

12. Margaret F. Johnson. Manual of Cata- 
loging and Classification for Small School and 
Public Libraries, 4th ed New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1960, p. 10. : 
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for a date not found on the title-page. 
Only 30 per cent of the libraries make 
a search for the date beyond the book 
itself. Comments on individual ques- 
tionnaires showed the kind of book 
for which the date is searched, ‘‘No 
search for date except for books of a 
technical type;’’ ‘‘Depends upon the 
value of the book.’’ 

Collation, the items of paging. il- 
lustrations, and size, was reported 
omitted entirely by more than 36 per 
cent of the libraries answering this 
question. No correlation was found 
between the size of the library and 
the omission of collation. Less than 
4 per cent of the libraries include 
all three items, and 38 per cent re- 
ported the combination of paging and 
illustrations. Size is included only by 
the libraries that give all three items. 
Simplification in the form of the 
paging and illustration items was al- 
so seen. Sixty-two per cent of the 
libraries include main pagination on- 
ly, as compared with the 38 per cent 
that give complete paging. Over 64 
per cent of the libraries checking the 
question on completeness of the illu- 
stration items reported use of the 
abbreviation ‘‘illus.’’ for all kinds 
of illustrative matter. A few excep- 
tions were noted on ‘individual ques- 
tionnaires: ‘‘ ‘illus,’ for all except 
photographs’’; ‘‘we do list maps and 
other important features.’’ Only four 
libraries reported listing the various 
kinds of illustrations. 

The series note is included by 
eighty-nine libraries, nearly 77 per 
cent of those answering this question. 
Of these, over 85 per cent indicated 
that the note is included for ‘‘import- 
ant series’’ only. Only seventy-five 
libraries answered the question con- 
cerning other notes. Eleven of these, 
nearly 15 per cent, reported the omis- 
sion of miscellaneous notes. The ques- 
tionnaire listed certain kinds of notes, 
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assumed to have at least occasional 
value: sequels, changed title, biblio- 
graphy, contents, and annotations. Of 
the sixty-four libraries giving notes 
on the cards, thirty-two or 50 per 
cent, indicated the use of more than 
one kind. The most popular of the 
special kinds was found to be the 
contents note, 70 per cent of the li- 
braries reporting its use. A sparing 
use of notes was indicated by com- 
ments on individual questionnaires. 


LIMITATION OF ADDED ENTRY CARDS 


A reduction of the number of added 
entry cards is a step in the direction 
of economical cataloging. Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries gives 
some attention to this matter. ‘‘The 
library catalog should show the li- 
brary’s holdings by subject . . . and 
in such other ways as the individual 
library may deem appropriate.’’ ‘‘In- 
dividual libraries should determine 
their own policies in regard to added 
entry cards for illustrators, editors, 
translators, ete.’’!* Of the added en- 
try cards made in the libraries sur- 
veyed, title cards show the highest 
percentage of use (92 per cent), with 
subject cards, second (84 per cent). 
Provision was made on the question- 
naire for indicating frequency of use, 
as ‘‘moderately’’ or ‘‘sparingly.’’ 
The percentages just given represent 
moderate use. Title cards made spar- 
ingly were reported by an additional 
5.6 per cent of the libraries; subject 
eards, sparingly, by an additional 
7.2 per cent. A much slighter use of 
the personal name added entries, joint 
author, editor, translator, and illus- 
trator, was discovered. Percentages 
of moderate use of editor and joint 
author cards are about equal: editors, 
a little over, and joint authors, a little 





13. American Library Association. Commit- 
to oe Post-War Planning, Op. cit.. p. 85-86, 
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under 42 per cent. Little correlation 
with the size of library is seen. Trans- 
lator cards are made moderately in 
about 17 per cent of the libraries; 
illustrator cards, in about 10 per cent. 
Illustrator entries, the least popular 
of the name added entries, were omit- 
ted in over 60 per cent of the li- 
braries. Moderate use of series entries 
was indicated by slightly over 18 per 
cent of the libraries. 


Subject references were reported 
by 81 per cent of the libraries. Of 
these, 58 per cent indicated the use 
of both ‘‘see’’ and ‘‘see also’’ refer- 
ences, and 40 per cent make ‘‘see’’ 
references only. A correlation with 
the size of the library is found here: 
references being made by 50 per cent 
of the libraries in group I; 85 per 
eent in group II; and 92 per cent in 
group III. Comments indicate that 
the number of references made is 
limited : ‘‘a few of each kind ;’’ ‘‘only 
a few completed.’’ 


The value of analytic cards in mak- 
ing the most of the limited book re- 
sources in the small library has fre- 
quently been pointed out.’* Analytic 
eards are made moderately by nearly 
25 per cent of the libraries, and spar- 
ingly, by a little over 42 per cent. 
They are omitted by almost 33 per 
cent. Since the checking of a volume 
of the Standard Catalog series and the 
various indexes to short stories and 
plays may take the place of a num- 
ber of analytic cards, a question cov- 
ering this point was included on the 
questionnaire. The answers showed 
the use of indexes in only 35 per cent 
of the libraries. Notes on individual 
questionnaires showed that many li- 
braries do not have the indexes. One 
librarian showed an awareness of the 
need, ‘‘We do not as yet have many 
indexes, but hope to get more.’’ 





14. Mann, op. cit., p. 153. 








CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM AND SUBJECT 
Heapine List 


Definite systems of classification 
and subject headings are as necessary 
in the small library as in the large 
one. Small libraries generally use the 
Dewey Decimal classification and the 
Sears list of subject headings.'5 In 
answer to a question on classification 
used, 39 per cent of the libraries in- 
dicated the complete Dewey Decimal 
classification’?® and 41 per cent, the 
abridged edition.17 A small percent- 
age (3.5) take the Dewey. numbers 
from printed or state cards and 16.5 
per cent are taken from the Standard 
Catalog. Over 31 per cent of the users 
of the complete Dewey, and 28 per 
cent of the users of the abridged edi- 
tion, stated that the numbers on the 
printed cards and in the Standard 
Catalog were considered. Several 
noted that the numbers on the printed 
eards were adapted to the needs of 
the library. A correlation with the 
size of the library is seen in the use 
of the complete or the abridged Dew- 
ey. The abridged edition is used in 
49 per cent of the libraries in group 
I, 42 per cent of the libraries in group 
II, and in 32 per cent of the libraries 
in group ITI. 

The reports showed that over 76 
per cent of the libraries use the Sears 
list as their source of headings. Slight- 
ly over 8 per cent use the Library 
of Congress list.1* A small percentage, 
a little over 3 per cent of the libraries, 
reported use of the Smith list?® and 
other sources, such as the ALA 
Booklist, Book Review Digest, and 

15. Bertha M. Frick. Sears List of Subject 
Headings, 6th ed. od York, The B, W. Wil- 
son Company, 1950 

16. Melvil Dewey. Decimal Classification, 
standard edition. Lake Placid Club, New York, 
Forest Press, 1951. 

17. Melvil Dewey, Abridged Decimal Classi- 
fication and Relativ Indez, 6th ed. Lake Placid 
Club, New_York, Forest Press Inc., 1945. 

18. U. S. Library of Congress, Subject Head- 
ings, 5th ed. Washington, 1948, 1204 p. 
5th ed. Washington, 1948, 1204 p 

19. Elva_S. Smith. Subject MHeadings for 
Children’s Books in Public Libraries and in 


Elementary and Junior High Schools. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1933, 235 p. 
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the Standard Catalog, were indicated 
by approximately 12 per cent of the 
libraries. No correlation with the size 
of the library is found here. The high- 
est percentage of use of the Library 
of Congress list was found in group 
I, the smallest libraries. The Sears 
list is used by 69 per cent of the li- 
braries in group I, 76 per cent in 
group II, and 81.5 per cent in group 
III. 

An official record of the subject 
headings used and the references 
made is necessary, even in the small 
library, for uniformity and consist- 
ency of practice. The record may be 
made either by checking the head- 
ings in the printed list that has been 
adopted for use, or by making a card 
file of the headings, including refer- 
ences. If a card file is made, ‘‘there 
is one card for each subject used in 
the catalog and on this ecard is a rec- 
ord of all cross references made to that 
subject.’’° The reports showed that 
an official record of headings and 
references is kept by 70 per cent of 
the libraries in the survey. A checked 
list is the form used by 82 per cent 
of these libraries. Only 18 per cent 
keep a card file. One library reported 
the checked list for adult books and 
a ecard file for juvenile books. ‘‘as 
very fully given.’’ 


AutTHOR NUMBERS 


The use of author numbers was 
found to be small. Only 13 per cent 
of the libraries reported numbers 
taken from the Cutter tables. The 
initial of the author’s surname is used 
instead of an author number by 40 
per cent of the libraries. The percent- 
age of users of author numbers in- 
creases with the size of the library: 
6.5 per cent in group I, 14 per cent 
in group II, and 18 per cent in group 
III. One library in group III, how- 
ever, commented, ‘‘Soon to change to 
the author’s initial.’’ 


20. Akers, op. cit., p. 33. 
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Fiuina oF CaTaLog CARDS 


Questions on filing covered fre- 
quency and revision. Filing is done 
at irregular intervals by 51 per cent 
of the libraries ‘‘at such times as is 
convenient.’’ ‘‘It depends on the de- 
mands for other services’? was one 
reply. Two comments indicated a wait 
until a certain number of cards had 
accumulated: ‘‘when 100 cards 
made’’; ‘‘when there are fifty or 
more sets.’’ Weekly filing was report- 
ed by 23 per cent of the libraries. 
Other regular intervals were: month- 
ly, 11 per cent; every two weeks, 5 
per cent; and daily, 10 per cent. Fil- 
ing is revised in 78 per cent of the 
libraries answering this question. 

Use of the A.L.A. rules*! was re- 
ported by 63 per cent of the libraries, 
and a small percentage (18 per cent) 
follow the short lists included in cata- 
log rules such as Akers and Johnson, 
or those provided in manuals of li- 
brary practice such as Douglas*? and 
Moshier.*? Statistics of filing were 
reported by only 8 per cent of the 
libraries. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PAMPHLET 
COLLECTION 


‘‘Pamphlets may be organized in 
vertical files, thus eliminating cata- 
loging altogether unless a pamphlet 
is to be preserved permanently.’’** 
Three methods or organization were 
suggested by the questions: catalog- 
ing, vertical file, and pamphlet boxes. 
Only ninety-three libraries, 61 per 
cent of the whole, answered the ques- 
tion on the pamphlet collection. There 
were several statements that the col- 
lection did not include pamphlets. 
One librarian stated that pamphlets 
were kept on a shelf in the office. 





21. American Library Association, A.L.A. 
Rules for Filing Catalog Cards. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1942. 109 p. 

22. Mary Peacock Douglas, The Teacher- 
Librarian’e Handbook, 2nd ed. = _ Ameri- 
ean Library Association, 1949, 166 

23. L. Marion Moshier. The Smail Public 
Library. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1942, 142 p. 
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Cataloging of pamphlets was reported 
by approximately a third of the li- 
braries, but only 26.7 per cent of these 
indicated a complete cataloging. Sub- 
ject cards only were reported by over 
46 per cent, both author and sub- 
ject cards by 20 per cent, and author 
cards only by nearly 7 per cent. 

A vertical file was found in all but 
one of the libraries answering this 
question. The arrangement of folders 
was in each case, by subject; but six 
libraries stated that they had author 
folders as well. Two additional ques- 
tions were asked: the provision of an 
index to the subject folders, and the 
filing of such an index in the catalog. 
Eighteen libraries, 19.5 per cent, re- 
ported that an index was made. Sev- 
eral comments, such as ‘‘badly need- 
ed’’ showed an awareness of the help- 
fulness of an index. Three librarians 
reported checking a list of subject 
headings for the information file and 
making this accessible. Only ten of 
the eighteen libraries making an in- 
dex file it in the catalog. 

Forty-one libraries, 44 per cent, 
reported the use of pamphlet boxes. 
The arrangement was in all cases by 
subject; although five libraries re- 
ported filing by series also. Thirteen 
libraries, 31 per cent, reported a sub- 
ject card or a reference card in the 
eatalog. Other procedures were in- 
dicated by comments on individual 
questionnaires: ‘‘Princeton files are 
used, with list on front;’’ ‘‘A few 
steel pamphlet holders, clearly label- 
ed, near the vertical file.’’ 

This provisional report provides an 
analysis of the major findings of the 
survey. Tables, on which the findings 
are based, will be given in the com- 
plete report, which will also include 
further analysis of findings. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the 
correlation of cataloging procedures 
with library size. 


24. Mann, op. cit., p. 250. 





The Technical Processes in Small College 
Libraries of the Southeast" 


By Lynn WALKER 


While, in general, libraries use the 
same basic procedures in preparing 
books for use, there are probably as 
many individual variations of these 
procedures as there are libraries. 
These variations led Wyllis E. Wright 
to comment ‘‘ . . . there is no such 
thing as the catalog department. In- 
stead there are many catalog depart- 
ments, each in a library with its own 
purposes and its own general organi- 
zation.’”2 


In spite of this necessary diver- 
gence. a certain amount of standardi- 
zation is desirable. Through a 
standardization of practices, libraries 
can develop desirable procedures and 
eliminate undesirable ones. By work- 
ing together librarians can profit by 
each other’s experiences and perfect 
processing procedures which are sen- 
sible from the standpoint of the user, 
economical from the point of view of 
the administration, and systematic 
from the position of the library edu- 
eator. 

This report is an effort to correlate 
the methods and procedures used in 
small college libraries of the South- 
east. It is an attempt to show what 
is being done, rather than what might 
be done. or what should be done. 
Further, it is an effort to show the 





*Paper delivered before the Catalog Section, 
October 31, 1952, SELA Conference. Mr. Wal- 
ker is cataloger, University of Florida Library. 

1. Wyllis E. Wright. “‘The Internal Organi- 
zation of the Catalog Department.” In William 
M. Randall, ed. The — uisition and Catalog- 
ing of Books. eae niversity of Chicago 
Press, 1940, p. 
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general practices in use in the greater 
number of libraries rather than any 
unusual practices in use in any par- 
ticular library or libraries. 

In order to find out what proced- 
ures are now being used in small col- 
lege libraries, a questionnaire de- 
voted to the technical processes was 
prepared and copies sent to all li- 
braries in four-year colleges in the 
area embraced by the Southeastern 
Library Association, which had total 
collections of 50,000 or fewer volumes 
as recorded in the latest edition of 
the American Library Directory. Of 
the 130 questionnaires mailed out, 110 
were completed and returned in time 
to be used in the calculations. The 
statements on technical processes 
which follow in this report are based 
on the answers received on these ques- 
tionnaires. 

Before making any study of the 
processing procedures used in li- 
braries, one should consider the per- 
sons responsible for carrying out 
these procedures, i.e., the cataloging 
staffs of the libraries concerned. In 
those libraries which have a separate 
department for preparing material, 
the size of the professional cataloging 
staff can be considered in relation to 
the number of volumes cataloged dur- 
ing any one year. In the libraries re- 
ported in this study, the median num- 
ber of volumes per ecataloger added 
to the collections during the last com- 
plete year was 1600. While this figure 
may seem small, it can be affected by 
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such things as the book budget and 
the duties, other than cataloging, 
which the professional catalogers per- 
form. 


If there is no catalog department, 
a comparison can be made between 
the annual acquisitions and the aver- 
age number of hours per week de- 
voted to cataloging. The median num- 
ber of volumes cataloged during the 
last complete year in libraries without 
a separate catalog department was 
1000, while the median number of 
hours per week spent in cataloging 
these volumes was fifteen. While it 
eannot be considered a completely 
true picture, the potential output of 
the catalogers, if they were working 
full time, might be of some interest. 
Arbitrarily setting forty hours as the 
average work week, we find that the 
eataloger who catalogs 1000 volumes 
in a year, could potentially catalog 
2667 volumes in a year if he were 
working full time. 


After considering the people re- 
sponsible for making books and infor- 
mation about these books available 
to the library patrons, we can con- 
sider the steps involved in the per- 
formance of their duties. The first 
step is the description of a book on 
catalog cards. If printed cards are 
used, much or all of the work of de- 
scription is done before the cataloger 
gets the book. Nearly 93 per cent of 
the libraries contacted for this study 
fuse some type of printed catalog 
ecards when they are available. Li- 
brary of Congress catalog cards rank 
first, with Wilson cards being used 
to some extent. A very few librarians 
type all of their catalog cards, and 
one produces its cards with a dup- 
licating machine. 

One of the disadvantages involved 
in the use of printed cards is the 
delay in waiting for them after they 
are ordered. This delay is alleviated 
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to some extent in a few libraries by 
ordering the printed cards when book 
orders are placed. However, most of 
the libraries indicated that they do 
not place card orders until the book 
is in hand. 

Another method of eliminating de- 
lay in cataloging is that of tempo- 
rarily cataloging books when cards 
are ordered. In this way, a particular 
title would become available for use 
soon after it is received in the library, 
although only a temporary card 
would be placed in the catalog. This 
method is also shunned by the ma- 
jority of the libraries. Most of them 
wait until printed cards are received 
to start preparing the books for use. 
However, many of them do tempo- 
rarily catalog material for which 
there is a particular demand or need. 
This is apparently an area where 
some improvement in service might 
be made, not only in small college 
libraries, but in other types of li- 
braries as well. 


Whether libraries use printed cards 
or type their own, some information 
will have to be put on the catalog 
cards before they are ready to be filed 
in the public catalog. If the ‘‘me- 
chanical’’ duties of typing and filing 
are done by the cataloger, he will 
have less time to devote to his pro- 
fessional duties. Although in some 
libraries at least part of the typing 
is done by a eataloger, in most both 
typing and filing are done by cleri- 
cal assistants or by part-time student 
workers. Generally both of these pro- 
cesses are revised by a cataloger or 
another professional staff member. 

When cataloging books for which 
printed cards are not used, one must 
consider the rules to be followed in 
entering and describing a particular 
title. The most widely used rules in 
the libraries contacted are the A.L.A. 
Cataloging Rules for Author and 
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Title Entries and the Rules for De- 
scriptive Cataloging in the Library 
of Congress. Most of the libraries in- 
dicated the use of the A.L.A. rules 
for establishing the entry for a par- 
ticular book and the L.C. rules for 
describing the work. A few libraries 
use cataloging textbooks, such as 
those written by Susan Grey Akers 
and Margaret Mann, as authority for 
both entries and description. Still 
others use rules devised for use in 
libraries in particular types of col- 
leges, such as theological schools, or 
rules for libraries in a particular 
geographical area. 

In many eases, libraries using a 
particular set of cataloging rules will 
modify them to suit their own par- 
ticular needs. For this reason, the 
libraries included in this survey were 
asked to indicate their use and method 
of use of certain items of description. 

It was found that in most libraries, 
a search is made through various 
bibliographical tools before an entry 
for a book is established. A few, how- 
ever, give the entry for a particular 
title without making any type of pre- 
liminary search. 

In some libraries, long titles are 
shortened as much as possible on the 
eatalog card without changing any 
of the meaning of a particular title. 
In the great majority, however, all 
titles are recorded exactly as they ap- 
pear on the title pages, regardless of 
their length. This, of course, elimi- 
nates much of the possibility of con- 
fusing works with similar titles by 
the same author, but, in many eases, 
it involves filling up the catalog cards 
with a lot of superfluous words and 
phrases. 

Another opportunity for conserv- 
ing space on the catalog card, as well 
as saving time, presents itself in re- 
cording the place of publication and 
the publisher. If the place is abbrevi- 
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ated and the publisher is shortened 
to include only the significant parts 
of the publisher’s name, some time 
ean be saved in the typing of the 
eards. The libraries considered in this 
study were about evenly divided on 
these points, with a small majority 
using the shortened forms. 


The last part of the imprint, the 
date, also presents some controversy. 
Some favor the use of the copyright 
date, using as their main argument 
the fact than when important changes 
are made in a particular work, a new 
copyright is secured. The proponents 
of the printing date, on the other 
hand, say that sometimes minor 
changes of some importance are made 
without securing a new copyright. 
However, 70 per cent of the libraries 
studied for this report use the copy- 
right date for the date of the book, 
while only 30 per cent use the im- 
print date. 


The collation, which follows the im- 
print on the catalog card, can be di- 
vided into three main divisions: 1) 
the pagination; 2) the illustrative 
matter; and 3) the height and, if sig- 
nificant, the width of the book. 

The libraries cooperating in this 
survey were asked to indicate whether 
they give the pagination in full, in- 
cluding preliminary pages, or only 
the paging of the text. Approximate- 
ly 45 per cent of the libraries give the 
complete paging while 50 per cent 
record only the paging of the text, 
and 5 per cent omit the paging alto- 
gether. 

In listing the illustrative matter in 
a particular book, 38.5 per cent of the 
libraries specify all types of illustra- 
tions in the book, while 45 per cent 
use the abbreviation ‘‘illus.’’ to in- 
dicate that a book is illustrated with- 
out listing any specifie kinds of illu- 
strations. Another 14.3 per cent use 
‘*illus.’’ to indicate most of the con- 
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ventional illustrations, but specify 
some types, such as maps, plates, ete. 
In the remaining 2.2 per cent no in- 
dication of any illustrations is given. 

For recording the height of a book, 
the measurement most used is the 
centimeter. In 10.3 per cent of the 
reporting libraries, the size is given 
in exact centimeters, including frac- 
tions, while in 32.2 per cent it is given 
to the nearest centimeter. Only 2.3 
per cent of the libraries use the once 
popular method of recording the size 
in terms of the folds of the signa- 
tures, e.g., F for folio, O for Octavo, 
ete. Surprisingly, the remaining 55.2 
per cent replied that no indication 
of the height of a book is given on 
the catalog cards. 


Notes, the next item following the 
collation, ean be divided into two main 
groupings: 1) those indicating series, 
and 2) those giving some description 
or bibliographical information about 
the book. 


Series notes are used for all series 
in only about 31.5 per cent of the 
libraries in question. In another 65.2 
per cent series notes are used only 
for those series which are considered 
important enough to warrant an 
added entry, and in the remaining 
3.3 per cent no series notes are used. 

Three types of descriptive and 
bibliographical notes are most used 
by the group of libraries considered 
for this report. They are: 1) those 
indicating bibliographies, 2) those 
telling the contents of the book, and 
3) those which tell of important ap- 
pendices. Others used to a lesser ex- 
tent include those which give biblio- 
graphical history, physical descrip- 
tion supplementing the collation, 
literary form, and information con- 
cerning authorship, editors, and the 
like. 

The final items of description 
usually found on a eatalog card are 
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the subject headings and other added 
entries. When selecting the subjects 
under which a particular book is go- 
ing to be listed on the catalog card, 
one should have at hand an up-to- 
date list from which subjects can be 
selected. Two excellent lists are in 
general use today. They are Subject 
Headings Used in the Dictionary 
Catalogs of the Inbrary of Congress 
and Sears’ List of Subject Headings 
for Small Inbraries. Of these two, the 
Library of Congress list is used in 
62.1 per cent of the libraries under 
consideration, while Sears is used in 
35.8 per cent. The remaining 2.1 per 
cent use lesser known, or more spe- 
cialized lists, depending on the types 
of colleges they are serving. 


Closely related to subject headings 
is the classification in which a book 
is placed. For their purposes, the li- 
brarians in most of the participating 
libraries consider the Dewey Demical 
Classification adequate. However, 
5.5 per cent use the Library of Con- 
gress Classification, and another 3.6 
per cent use other more specialized 
schemes. 

As might be expected when the use 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
is so extensive, Cutter numbers are 
the most used form of author nota- 
tion. Of the Cutter tables available. 
the three figure Cutter-Sanborn tables 
are used in the great majority of the 
libraries, but several use the origi- 
nal two-figure tables. Other notations 
used include the initial letter of the 
author’s last name used alone or the 
author’s entire last name. 

While cataloging and classification 
are generally considered professional 
duties, the physical preparation of 
library materials is usually regarded 
as a non-professional task. The first 
task in preparation, that of accession- 
ing, is sometimes considered a func- 
tion of the order department. How- 
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ever, most of the libraries contacted 
in this survey indicated that acces- 
sioning is done in the catalog depart- 
ment, by a cataloger or a clerical 
assistant. Only 4.6 per cent of the 
libraries do not use any accession 
numbers. Of the remainder who do 
use accession numbers, 92.4 per cent 
maintain accession records, either in 
the form of an accession book or an 
accession card file. 

In some libraries, the accession 
numbers are used as the sole means 
of distinguishing between several 
copies of the same title. Over two- 
thirds of the libraries, however, use 
copy numbers for this purpose, and a 
few use other methods. 

Just as accession and copy numbers 
are used to identify particular vol- 
umes or copies, ownership markings 
identify a book as property of the li- 
brary. The most widely used owner- 
ship markings, in order of their fre- 
quency of use, are 1) property stamp, 
2) book plate, 3) embossing, and 4) 
perforating. 

In order to preserve the bindings 
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and lettering on their books; 84.3 per 
cent of the libraries cover them with 
a protective coating of shellac, varn- 
ish or other similar material. Of this 
number, however, only 12.5 per cent 
treat the entire cover of the book. 
Another 67.7 per cent cover only the 
spine, and the remaining 19.8 per 
cent put a coating over the call num- 
ber only. In the usual processing rou- 
tine, when the shellac is dry, the book 
has completed its tour through the 
processing department, and is ready 
to go to the shelves. 

The most important conclusion 
drawn from the preparation of this 
report is that there is some need of 
a nucleus of standardized procedures, 
around which small college librarians 
of this area can build up processing 
procedures which will be better suit- 
ed to the needs of their libraries. This 
might take the form of a cataloging 
code, modified to meet the needs of 
small college libraries, or it might be 
of more benefit in the form of a group 
of recommended practices for use in 
the processing departments. 
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Charge It, Please 


By Marcarete PEEsies* 


Cireulation librarians often have 
a yen for changing charging systems. 
This desire generally comes as a real 
need to meet new demands and im- 
prove services. There are many gad- 
gets now to attract the roving eye of 
the librarian who wishes to make a 
change in her routines. We looked 
them over and then devised our own 
system. The best thing about our new 
system is that it works. 

In December, 1952, after the stu- 
dents went home for vacation, we 
gingerly junked our two book cards 
and book pockets and started using 
eall slips as our complete charging 
record. Our call slip is a 3” x 5” white 
ecard with one-half inch tabs extend- 
ed at the top. These tabs are cut into 
thirds so that our call cards have three 
tabs, a right hand tab, a middle tab, 
and a left hand tab. The return date 
of the book is stamped on these tabs. 
This use of three date tabs was made 
possible by making books due on Mon- 
day. Wednesday, and Friday. Books 
due on Monday are checked on cards 
with left hand tabs, Wednesday books 
use the middle tab, and books due on 
Friday use the right hand tab. 

All necessary information for 
records is included on the face of the 
call eard. This includes call number, 
accession number, author, title, sig- 
nature, and address. Because of our 
broad lending policy it is imperative 
to identify borrowers. We do this by 
providing nine printed identification 
squares and one blank square at the 





*Miss Peebles is Circulation Librarian, Mis- 
sissippi State College Library. 
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bottom of the card. The borrower 
checks the square that identifies him. 
There is also a small block for the 
initial of the desk assistant who 
charges the book. 

Inasmuch as the face of the card 
answers the questions necessary in 
charging a book, the back of the card 
is designed to meet the needs in re- 
calling an overdue book. Provision is 
made here for noting overdues sent 
and for recording and collecting fines. 
This eliminates the use of a separate 
fine slip. 

This call card did not meet all of 
our needs, however. As a result our 
out file has taken on color. We have 
used inexpensive, plain 3” x 5” cards 
without tabs im green, blue. tan, and 
yellow. On these cards we make 
charges to reserve, browsing room, 
staff, and personal reserves. By hav- 
ing colored cards we can withdraw 
any group of charges we wish for 
checking. Bindery charges and 
charges to other departments in the 
building are made on regular eall 
cards. 

Overdue books are easily located 
by pulling the call card from the file. 
The dated tab is clearly visible. When 
overdue notices have been sent, a red 
tab is attached to the call card with 
Seotch tape. This takes very little 
time and shows at a glance all the 
books that are overdue. Old overdues 
ean then be withdrawn by pulling 
the red tabbed cards. A green tab is 
placed on books reported lost. 


After seven months we would not 
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go back to the old system of book 
cards and call slips. There are too 
many advantages to our new method. 
We save book cards, book pockets, and 
fine slips. We find it almost twice as 
fast as the old system. The call card 
is filled out by the borrower. The 
book is brought to the desk by an 
assistant who adds the accession num- 
ber to the call card and checks the 
card for accuracy. He then dates the 
book and the tab, initials the call 


Actual size of the card is 3” x 5144” instead of 
235,” x 542” as shown in following illustration. 


card, tallies the charge on the sta- 
tistics card, and files the card in the 
‘fout file’? by classification number. 
This completes the book charge. When 
the book is returned one motion 
draws the entire charge from the file 
and the book is ready to be shelved. 
The only disadvantage is that records 
are hand written and desk assistants 
must work more carefully to prevent 
errors. Even so we have had fewer 
snags than ever in slipping books. 
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Back of call slip 
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Committee appointments for the 
current biennium of SELA are not 
yet complete. They will be announced 
in the next issue of the Southeastern 
Librarian. 

* * * 


Miss Nancy Jane Day, Vice-Presi- 
dent of SELA, has been granted a 
Fulbright Award. She left on June 
7 for Bangkok where she will serve 
as a lecturer in library science at the 
University of Chulalongkorn. Miss 
Day is on leave from her post as Sup- 
ervisor of Library Services of the 
South Carolina Department of Edu- 


cation. 
. * 


Southeastern librarians will be in- 
terested in a new Southern publica- 
tion, Southern Observer, now being 
issued in Nashville. Southern Ob- 
server specializes in Southern books, 
Southern publishers, and books writ- 
ten by Southern authors. The address 
is 126 Third Avenue, North. Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 

* * . 


Concerning SELA’s request for 
foundation support, David H. Clift, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
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Library Association, writes as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘The SELA proposal was discussed 
by the Board at its Midwinter Meet- 
ing with especial reference to the kind 
of support desired by SELA. You 
will recall that SELA had requested 
A.L.A. approval of the project and 
A.L.A. support with Foundations, 
with the project to be handled and 
administered by SELA. Following 
the adoption of the policy statement, 
the Board was polled by mail on the 
SELA proposal and the following 
was voted : 


RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Board believes the SELA Project, 
A PROGRAM FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF ADULT EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN NINE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES to be a 
desirable and needed project for 
the area represented by SELA and 
approves ALA support under the 
Endorsement policy adopted by the 
Executive Board for the support of 
regional library association pro- 
jects. 


‘‘T have not made any further ap- 
proaches to foundations but I stand 
ready to present A.L.A.’s support of 


the project whenever you desire 
this.’’ 
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PERSONAL 


Judge Frank A. Smith, the mov- 
ing spirit behind the Rabun County 
Library in Clayton, Georgia, was 
awarded one of the 1953 citations of 
merit by the American Library As- 
sociation for distinguished contribu- 
tions by library trustees. The award 
was made at the Second General Ses- 
sion of the recent ALA conference 
in Los Angeles. According to the ci- 
tation Judge Smith was honored ‘‘in 
recognition of his establishment and 
promotion of a library as a focal point 
for the cultural and economic re- 
generation of a county; of his imagi- 
native use of books to meet rural 
situations; of his untiring efforts to 
obtain state appropriations for Geor- 
gia’s county libraries; and of his con- 
tinuing interpretation of library 
needs to the officials and the people 
of Georgia.’’ 

Mary Love, Jackson Public Schools, 
represented the Mississippi school li- 
brarians at the ALA meeting in Los 
Angeles. 


Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, school 
library supervisor of the Raleigh 
(North Carolina) Schools, conducted 
a two weeks workshop on school li- 
brary administration at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon this summer. 

Mrs. E. N. Meekins, school librarian 
at Garner. North Carolina, is the new 
vice-president and president-elect of 
the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation. 
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Marjorie Beal, former secretary and 


- director of the North Carolina Li- 


brary Commission, has returned to 
North Carolina to make her home. 
Her address is Box 718, Waynesville. 

Officers elected to serve the Mis- 
sissippi Association of School Libra- 
rians for the next two years are Mrs. 
Jennie Beth Clark, Columbia High 
School; Mary Joan Finger, Clarks- 
dale High School; and Ruthlyn Aus- 
tin, Hattiesburg High School. 

William A. Fitzgerald. director of 
the Peabody Library School, talked 
to the student assistants and libra- 
rians at the meeting of the Delta Li- 
brary Assistants Club on April 25 
in Clarksdale, Mississippi. 

Evelyn Day Mullen, field librarian 
of the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, sailed on May 26 for a three 
months tour of Europe. 

Rena C. Harrell, librarian of 
Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, left by plane for London 
on May 29. There she attended the 
Coronation. The trip was presented 
to her by students, faculty, alumnae, 
and friends. 

Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., curator 
of manuscripts of the Alderman Li- 
brary, University of Virginia, has 
been spending a year’s leave of ab- 
sence in the United Kingdom under 
the Fulbright program. Sponsored by 
the University of Edinburgh, he is 
making a survey of British manu- 
seript sources for Virginia history, 
especially the colonial period. He is 
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searching local and private libraries, 
university libraries, college libraries, 
public record offices, and archives 
neglected or inadequately covered by 
existing guides and transcript proj- 
ects. 

W. S. Hoole, director of libraries, 
University of Alabama, is teaching in 
the University of Illinois Library 
School this summer. 

Sarah Jones served as consultant 
at a workshop for school librarians 
at the Kansas State Teachers College 
in Emporia, Kansas, from June 8-12. 
Miss Jones filled this appointment 
on the invitation of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. 

Martha Blackshear, resigned as as- 
sistant director of the Decatur-Semi- 
nole Regional Library in Bainbridge, 
Georgia, on June 1 to become school 
library supervisor for Alabama. 

Mrs. Ethlyn P. Rolfe of Buckeye, 
Arizona, and graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California Library School, be- 
came librarian of the Gwinnett Coun- 
ty (Georgia) Library on May 1. 

Colleen O’Brian has been appoint- 
ed assistant director of the Colquitt 
Regional Library with headquarters 
at Moultrie, Georgia. 

Alberta Edmondson has been elect- 
ed to serve as chairman of the libra- 
rians of Jackson (Mississippi) Pub- 
lie Schools for 1953-1954. 

Mary Grey Withers, librarian of 
the Wardlaw Junior High School in 
Columbia, has been elected president 
of the South Carolina Teachers’ Coun- 
cil. 

Virginia McJenkin, director of the 
Fulton County (Georgia) School Li- 
braries, served as consultant for the 
group of elementary school librarians 
at the Emory University Teacher 
Workshop this summer. 

Hensley C. Woodbridge, formerly 
reference librarian at the Auburn 
Polytechnic Institute, is now libra- 
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rian and professor of library science 
at Murray State Teachers College. 
Mr. Woodbridge, who has been on the 
A.P.I. Library staff since 1951, holds 
the M.S.L.S. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Illinois. 


Alice Hamer became order libra- 
rian at Emory University on July 1. 
Miss Hamer is from Kilmichael, Mis- 
sissippi, a graduate of Mississippi 
State College for Women, and re- 
ceived her library degree from the 
University of North Carolina. Pre- 
vious to receiving her professional de- 
gree she was Alumnae Secretary and 
Director of Public Relations at 
MSCW. 


Pauline Nelson also was added to 
the Emory staff on July 1, in the 
capacity of reserve librarian. Miss 
Nelson is from Lake Wales, Florida, 
a graduate of Erskine College, and 
holds her degree in library science 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina. Prior to attending library 
school she taught in the Lake Wales 
public school system. 


BUILDINGS 


On January 5, 1953, a new library 
building was opened to serve Negroes 
in Columbus and Muscogee County 
(Georgia). The building. costing 
about $70,000 provides an adult read- 
ing room, children’s reading room, 
ample shelf space, librarian’s office, 
conference room, bookmobile room, 
and a film projection room. A book- 
mobile operates from this library to 
give extended service to Negro schools 
and to citizens in outlying communi- 
ties. The library is a part of the 
Columbus Regional Library System 
of which John Bannister is director. 

The Callaway Mills Foundation has 
made a gift of $50,000 to the city of 
LaGrange (Georgia) for the purpose 
of erecting a library building for the 
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use of Negroes. The site for the build- 
ing also was donated by the Foun- 
dation. Construction of the new build- 
ing will begin as soon as plans can 
be completed and the contract let. 
This library will operate as a unit 
of the LaGrange Memorial Library 
under the supervision of Mrs. Evelyn 
Rutledge, librarian, and the board 
of trustees. 


A new public library was presented 
to the people of Winston-Salem and 
Forsyth County (North Carolina) in 
dedication ceremonies on March 26. 
Charles E. Rush, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, made the 
dedication address and the formal 
presentation address was made by 
R. C. Haberkern, chairman of the 
building committee. Ralph Hanes, 
chairman of the library committee, 
outlined the history of the new li- 
brary on Fifth Street and also stated 
that adequate funds are available 
for a branch library to replace the 
Horton Branch Library. A site has 
been chosen for the new branch and 
it is hoped that construction can be- 
gin in the near future. 

The new library at North Carolina 
State College is scheduled for com- 
pletion in November. It will cost about 
$1,500,000, seat 900, and will have 
a stack capacity of 375,000 volumes. 

Other new college buildings under 
construction in North Carolina are at 
East Carolina College, Catawba Col- 
lege, Wake Forest, and Agricultural 
and Technical College. 


THIS AND THAT 


A group of twenty-five librarians 
from special libraries in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
held an informal dinner in Atlanta 
during the SELA conference last fall. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
learn whether or not special libra- 
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rians in this region were interested 
in organizing a chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. They were, 
and a tentative slate of officers was 
elected. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a proposed constitution 
and by-laws for a chapter. The formal 
petition was presented to SLA Na- 
tional Headquarters, and was ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. 


The chapter will be known as the 
Georgia Chapter of SLA. It is hoped 
that librarians in special libraries in 
this area will affiliate with it. Be- 
eause of the nucleus of special li- 
braries in Atlanta, the headquarters 
of the chapter will be maintained 
there. Four regular meetings will be 
held each year, with biennial busi- 
ness meetings held simultaneously 
with SELA. 


The officers are: president, Frances 
Muse, Emory University School of 
Business Administration; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marie Cawthorn, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Regional Of- 
fice, Atlanta; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Linda M. Johnston, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta; directors, 
Nella Barmore, Communicable Di- 
sease Center, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Atlanta; and Mrs. William 
McLennan, Fine Arts and Visual 
Aids Division, Atlanta Publie Li- 
brary. 

Oak Ridge librarians also have 
formed a chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association. Several meetings 
were held during the spring to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of establishing a 
chapter. On May 2 a group of libra- 
rians from the Cincinnati chapter of 
SLA went to Oak Ridge for a joint 
meeting with the Oak Ridge Library 
Association. Soon afterwards the Oak 
Ridge special librarians drew up & 
petition for submission to the Execu- 
tive Board of SLA, drafted a tenta- 
tive constitution, and selected a pro- 
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posed slate of officers. The formal 
petition was signed by twenty-one 
SLA members in the Oak Ridge area 
and sent to Mrs. Kathleen Stebbins, 
SLA Executive Secretary. just prior 
to June 1. 

At a special meeting April 3, 1953, 
the ALA Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship accredited three library 
schools, one of which was the Florida 
State University Library School. 

A new edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in 
Library Service’’ has been planned 
since December, 1952, under the guid- 
ance of Dean Lowell Martin of the 
School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University. The practability of 
publication in 1954 now seems cer- 
tain, and pertinent committees are 
already at work. 

The American Library Association 
has received renewal of a $200,000 
grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, an independent organization 
established by the Ford Foundation, 
to help conduct the third year of the 
ALA American Heritage Project. The 
Southeast is well represented by 
statewide programs in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, and North Carolina. 

Seven district library conferences 
were held in Georgia during February 
and March. The meetings were plan- 
ned by the district library chairmen 
and the programs revolved around 
the problems of mutual concern to 
administrators and school librarians. 

The North Carolina Inbrary Hand- 
book, Publication No. 197 of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has 
been translated into Japanese and 
is being used in the Japanese schools. 

Central High School of Louisville 
was host to the student library assist- 
ants of Kentucky on May 1, 1953. 
Meetings were held in the library of 
the recently opened four million dol- 
lar high school building for Negroes. 
The theme of the meeting was ‘‘ Guide- 
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posts for the Student Library Assist- 
ants of Kentucky.’’ Sixty-five stu- 
dents from thirteen different schools 
participated in a workshop on prepa- 
ration of a school library assistants’ 
manual. Group discussions proposed 
criteria for choice of students, train- 
ing of students, and duties of stu- 
dents. An examination was conducted 
to determine winners of three work 
scholarships given by Kentucky State 
College. The winners were represen- 
tatives of Dunbar High School, Lex- 
ington; Douglas High School, Lex- 
ington; and Central High School, 
Louisville. 


Owing to the acute shortage of 
Negro librarians, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has made a 
grant of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to Atlanta University to be used 
in scholarships over a five-year period. 
Five thousand dollars is to be used 
each year. 

Last winter the Birmingham-South- 
ern College Library held a ‘‘ weeding’”’ 
tea. The faculty were the guests and 
the afternoon’s activity consisted of 
discarding obsolete books. Each fac- 
ulty member was consulted about 
books in his field which should be 
discarded. One hundred and fifty 
books were withdrawn and everyone 
had fun. 

The Horton Branch, Winston-Sal- 
em, North Carolina, was selected by 
the Freedoms Foundation for a Free- 
dom Award for outstanding contri- 
butions to a better understanding of 
the American way of life during 1952. 
The project was entered jointly by 
Mrs. Nell Wright, librarian and 
Frank Jones, Winston-Salem Journal 
photographer. It consisted of a series 
of slides, later made into a film strip, 
and a tape recording illustrating and 
describing how the library had con- 
ducted a series of discussions on ‘‘Our 
American Heritage.’’ Mrs. Wright 
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wrote the script for the recording 
which traced the growth of the dis- 
cussion project. 

Georgia’s twenty-three regional li- 
brary systems are now serving fifty- 
eight counties, a little more than one- 
third the total number of counties in 
the state. 

The University of Alabama Library 
has received a gift from Senator Pres- 
ton Clayton of Eufaula, a collection 
of letters and papers of his grand- 
father, Major General Henry De- 
Lamar, C.S.A., president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1866-1889. The 
collection contains 1,931 items which 
form a rich source of materials for 
Alabama and Southern history. 

The Committee on the Library of 
the Commission on College and Uni- 
versities of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
in official session, Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 18, 1953, drafted and approved 
the following proposed Library Stan- 
dard which will be submitted to the 
Commission for official action at its 


next annual meeting in December, 
1953: 


Standard Nine—The Library. There 
should be a minimum annual expendi- 
ture of $25.00 per student for books, 
periodicals, binding and supplies and 
for staff salaries other than those of 
student assistants. If the institution 
offers graduate or specialized work, 
or engages in contract services, or if 
the library is called upon to provide 
special materials, such as _ records, 
films or other audio-visual aids, an 
expenditure distinctly above the mini- 
mum must be provided. 

The book and periodical collection 


should be of such quality and size 
as to support effectively the instruc- 
tional program of the institution and 
to provide for the general reading of 
both students and faculty. Toward 
this end the collections should be fre- 
quently tested against subject bibli- 
ographies and other standard guides. 

The building should be well lighted 
and ventilated, protected as far as 
possible against fires, and equipped 
with adequate working quarters for 
the staff. 

In order to insure faculty-library 
cooperation and a high quality of li- 
brary service, the librarian and oth- 
er members of the professional staff 
should be well qualified academically, 
professionally, and personally, and 
they should have faculty rank, com- 
parable salaries, and privileges. 

Since the motivation of students to 
read is a prime responsibility of both 
the faculty and the library staff, in- 
struction and assistance in the use of 
the library should be freely given. 
Careful records of the use of the li- 
brary by faculty and students must 
be kept. 


Members of the Committee on the 
Library are President David A. Lock- 
miller, University of Chattanooga, 
chairman; Guy R. Lyle, Louisiana 
State University Library; W. Stan- 
Jey Hoole, University of Alabama 
Library; and James B. Cherry, sup- 
erintendent, DeKalb County Schools, 
Decatur, Georgia. At the meeting in 
Atlanta the following were also 
present as invited consultants: Miss 
Margaret M. Jemison, Emory Uni- 
versity Library; Mrs. N. E. Byers, 
Agnes Scott College Library; Dale 
Barker, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology Library; and Albert J. Geiger 
and J. M. Godard of the official staff 
of the Southern Association. 
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